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BEACHING THE PUBLIC 

The education of the San Francisco public to an understanding of 
the rational system of selling water, a story told in the May Joubnal 
by Mr. Elliott, is something the writer desires to call again to the 
members' attention. The manner in which that educational cam- 
paign was conducted was admirable from the viewpoint of a public- 
ity specialist. The Spring Valley Water Company was desirous of 
employing the fairest method of charging for water, and it knew 
that there would be some opposition to the introduction of this 
method until it was well understood. The company knew that it 
is proved by long experience to be better to make such a change 
after explaining it thoroughly than to attempt explanations to large 
numbers of irate, surprised consumers, whose first knowledge of the 
new system of changes came on the face of their bills. Its adminis- 
trative and technical staff prepared the arguments for the new 
charging plan. It was essentially a business matter with the com- 
pany, and it accordingly followed precisely the methods of an ex- 
perienced manufacturer or merchant in introducing a novelty; it 
advertised. Furthermore, the company engaged a publicity spe- 
cialist to prepare these advertisements, with the result that each of 
them was not only an advertisement, it was a very well told short 
story interesting to every man who paid a water bill. That these 
stories were read and carried conviction is shown by the general 
favor with which the new method of billing water was received. 

This was a strictly business matter and the company used the 
right kind of publicity for its purpose. Mr. Gwinn was one of the 
first water works managers in the country to see the distinction 
between what is advertising and what is news. In a sense, of course, 
little advertising without a certain element of news or variety is 
profitable, but there is usually a great distinction between the news 
which is primarily useful to a company and its consumers and the 
news that we buy newspapers to obtain. Technical publicity men 
have long recognized the cleverness with which Mr. Gwinn has seen 
the possibilities of advertising the water business. For instance, 
he printed the following half-page in the Terre Haute papers last 
February, under the title of "A Report to the Good People of the 
Good City of Terre Haute:" 
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It seems right that we, as the public water purveyors of the City of Terre 
Haute, should give an account of our stewardship. Therefore, we wish to 
advise: — 

That the U. S. Public Health Service has fixed a high standard of purity for 
water used by railroad companies whose lines pass from one state to another, 
and twice each year certificates must be furnished showing that the water is 
up to the standard. These certificates were furnished in respect to the City 
Filtered Water of Terre Haute, by the State Board of Health, January 22, 
1919, July 24, 1919, and also January 15, 1920. 

That we furnish a weekly report to the State officials and they make a 
personal survey of our plant and an examination of our methods of purification 
from time to time. At one of the recent visits, the Sanitary Engineer said 
that no filter plant in the State was more efficiently operated than the Terre 
Haute Plant. 

That daily bacteriological tests were made of the natural and also of the 
filtered water in our own laboratory. 

That visual examinations of the water are made every 30 minutes, or 48 
times in 24 hours, and a record is made each time. 

That the average filter efficiency, or bacterial reduction in 1919 was 96.5%. 

That we have two chemists at our pumping station and one of the officials 
of our company is a chemist. 

That we are endeavoring to keep informed of the latest and best methods of 
water purification and water works operation, and with that idea in mind, 
officials of the company attended two State and two National conventions 
of water works men, during the past year. 

That the record of typhoid deaths in 1919 in Terre Haute was the lowest on 
record. This record improves as the number of consumers increase. 

That we offered to test samples of milk in our laboratory for the City 
without cost. 

That extra water pressure was available for the 563 fire alarms during the 
year. 

That recording pressure gauges registered the water pressure for every 
minute in the past year. The steam pressure and the speed of the big pump 
are also recorded. 

That, owing to the greatly increased cost of operation, the Public Service 
Commission authorized an increase of rates in April which affected the rate for 
fire hydrants and also large consumers of water — about 150 in all. The increase 
did not affect about 98% of our customers in any way. The minimum rate for 
the popular sized meter was not changed and it is still 75c per month; in 1915 
it was $1.00 per month, or $12.00 per year. 

That the water rate per 1,000 gallons for the first 20,000 gallons per month 
in 1919 was 25c, as compared with 30c in 1914. 

That the average cost of slack coal purchased by us in 1919 was $2.71 per 
ton as compared with $1.00 in 1914. 

That the cost of treating the water per 1,000 gallons in connection with 
purification is about double what it was in 1915. 
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That the 4$% bonds of the company came due June 1st and were retired 
by issuing 6% five-year securities, which were sold at 94. The average cost 
to the company for the money being 7.63% instead of the old rate of 4$%. 

That after paying expenses, taxes, depreciation, cost of borrowed money, 
improvements and sinking fund requirement, there was a balance of only 
$6,187.18 for the year 1919. 

That under orders of the Public Service Commission of Indiana, the surplus 
earnings of the company must be used for retiring indebtedness, or for im- 
provements. Therefore, the holders of the common stock did not receive 
dividends — in fact, have not had any since April, 1916, and cannot have any 
for over four years more. 

That it required 13c of every dollar received for water service during the 
year to pay the City, State, County and Federal Taxes. 

That wages were increased in October, making five increases in two years; 
wages and salaries have been increased approximately 61% since 1915. 

That the average monthly metered water bill in 1919 was $1.93. Omitting 
the railroad and industrial consumers, the monthly average was $1.27. 

That NINETY-SEVEN (97%) per cent of all consumers are metered. The 
three per cent are in small houses without bathrooms and sprinkling privileges. 

That we maintain at our pumping station a beautiful park and tennis court 
which is open to the good people of Terre Haute. 

That several of the employes have been in the water works business for 
over a third of a century and one has been with this company 29 years. 

That we now have 100.9 miles of water mains, and in August there were 
2,567 vacant lots suitable for residences on the streets where there are mains. 

The business of the company is regulated by the Public Service Commission 
of Indiana, which under the State law, establishes the rates that it may 
charge, fixes the valuation of the property and the rate of interest that it may 
earn, audits the books and controls the issue of bonds and stocks. 

The quality of the water furnished is under the control of the State Board of 
Health. The officials of the U. S. Public Health Service inspect the plant. 

The State Fire Marshal, the National Underwriters and the Indiana In- 
spection Bureau inspect the plant to determine if the fire pressure service and 
general equipment are satisfactory from the fire protection and insurance 
standpoint. 

The management of this company believes that it is charged with a very 
important public duty, and that it is responsible to the public for its steward- 
ship; that it is serving the stockholders best when it is furnishing the public 
with pure water, good service, and courteous treatment; that it is its intention 
to so conduct the business that the good people of the good City of Terre 
Haute will continue to have reason to be proud of the Water Works System. 

The particular reason for calling the attention of members to this 
advertisement is that it carries the same spirit of cheerfulness, of 
desire to serve the public, of interest in the welfare of the consumer, 
that characterized the work in the San Francisco case. How any 
manager who has lived through the rate tribulations which afflicted 
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the president of the Terre Haute Water Works Company for some 
years can maintain his optimism cannot be learned by psychological 
research or a study of the Book of Job. The fact remains, however, 
that the determination to carry on a useful business in a creditable 
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way is appreciated in Terre Haute, and a very influential factor in 
this success has been advertising when advertising was desirable. 

It is not always necessary to use newspaper advertising to tell 
a business story. An opportunity to reach the consumer with a 
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business chat is given when his bill is presented to him. For instance, 
the bills sent out in Minneapolis recently were accompanied by a 
little card reproduced on page 433. It is just a jog to the mind of 
the consumer. When the real head of the house, who usually re- 
ceives the water bill, discovers that a steady trickle of water from a 
faucet or closet is costing her at least six movies a quarter year, she 
will have that leak fixed. The Terre Haute Company has distrib- 
uted to its consumers in this way some of the illustrations printed 
in the Journal of January of this year, with an account of what 
the company is doing to purify the water and the excellent official 
rating given the purified supply. 

There is a large amount of information relating to public works 
which is of public interest. The reason the public is not interested 
in it is that the facts are concealed from popular comprehension by 
technical language and tremendously profound, learned gloom. In 
these days, when we are all busy and that tired feeling does not stim- 
ulate us to heavy reading in our few leisure hours in the evening, 
what water works manager spends much of this leisure time study- 
ing, say, the facts relating to skewness and dispersion in statistics, 
something that everybody using statistics should understand before 
he makes much use of them? Why, then, expect the plumber, 
grocer, carpenter, and clergyman to read water works reports whose 
technicalities are equally tiresome to him, even when he knows 
there is something important to him in them if he can only shuck off 
the learning and find the kernel of wisdom? It never pays, in a 
business way, to expect another man to take any more interest in 
your business than you do in his. 

Fortunately, there is an excellent way to interest the public in 
the strictly public aspects of water supply. The business aspects 
must be presented as advertising or in circulars. But the human 
interest side will be readily seized by the professional writers if 
they can be shown its importance. The Publication Committee 
has been doing this work, and the members may be interested in one 
example of it. The quality of water supplies, we all know, is vitally 
important as a public health matter; we have worried and studied 
over it so much that our interest in it is second-nature; we have lost 
sight of its novelty to the public. It is particularly important now, 
moreover, on account of the slowness with which desirable works 
for purification are undertaken, owing to the high cost of construc- 
tion. Under these conditions the importance of chlorination as a 
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safeguard against water-borne typhoid fever has greatly increased. 
It is such an economical means of disinfection that it deserves public 
approval rather than public condemnation as dangerous dosing of 
drinking water with chemicals. The importance of the subject at 
present is so great that it was decided to attempt to bring it to the 
attention of the public through the Saturday Evening Post, which 
has very much the largest circulation of any popular periodical in 
the country. That journal absolutely will not print publicity 
matter of any sort whatever, except as advertising, but there was 
no difficulty whatever in convincing its engineering specialist to 
write the article on "The Water We Drink" that was printed in 
the issue of May 8. 

Writing for the public is a business. Buying articles for a news- 
paper or a magazine is a business. Men succeed or fail in these kinds 
of business because they do or do not gauge what the public will 
pay for. The public desires not only facts, or fiction, but it insists 
on certain ways of writing up the facts. These ways change from 
time to time. It makes no difference what any individual thinks 
about the style, unless there are many who think as he does. It is 
the mass that it is desirable to reach with publicity, and it must be 
reached in the way it desires, or there will be very few results. Con- 
sequently, if a water department or company has a real news story 
to tell, it will be very much to its advantage to explain its points to 
some professional writer, who knows what editors will accept. The 
features which the manager or the technical man may consider most 
important may really have no news interest, no stimulation for the 
average reader, when told directly, but can be used by a skillful 
writer indirectly in an article that will be gladly accepted by an 
editor. In short, in publicity it pays to get the help of those who 
know what can be done and how to do it. 

John M. Goodell. 



